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Edouard Montpetit, secrétaire de l’université de Montréal, un des 
animateurs des plus avertis de notre jeunesse étudiante, dans son ouvrage: 
D’azur 4 trois lis d’or, donne cette peinture du vieux Québec: 


“Le caractere francais de la vieille ville de Québec, les nombreuses 
églises, les caléches qui vont et viennent, les voix frangaises qui s’élévent 
de toute part, les prétres dans leur soutane, le costume étrange des 
séminaristes, l’atmosphére libre et contenue tout a la fois, une sorte de 
sagesse répandue sur les choses et méme sur les hommes, tout cela—et 
tant d’autres traits—vous a étonné, peut-étre choqué, comme a Toronto 
des gestes nous étonnent et nous choquent. 
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couronne, qui, du mince filet d’or que portait Egbert est devenue une des 
merveilles du monde.” 
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The President’s Message 


A Few Remarks on Semantics 
By Pror. H. L. Humpureys, University College 


Semantics, or semasiology, is the branch of linguistic study, as you 
know, dealing with the meaning of words, and with changes of meaning. 
There is another semantics, of which we have heard a great deal lately, 
which chiefly concerns the psychologist or the logician; but my point of 
view will be linguistic. 

There is a wide-spread notion that the study of language is un- 
important and dull, therefore proper only for eccentrics and pedants. This 
attitude seems to me to be both foolish and ungrateful: it is true that we 
owe much of our progress from the primitive state to the structure of our 
hand, but we owe still more to our language and to our ability to record it. 
In a sense, language is a basic study, history, philosophy, and literature 
secondary. Further, the history of our language is the mirror of our past 
and of past customs, a record, if we know how to read it, of our good 
qualities and of our vices. If language as a study is unimportant and dull, 
then so is human nature, for the two are bound together by the closest 
possible ties. Semantics, I think, is one of the particularly entertaining 
branches of language study. 

Tor this reason I often recommend to my advanced students, when 
they feel like relaxing over a week-end, a certain book on this subject, 
from which I have drawn much of my material. This book is one of the 
volumes of Kristian Nyrop’s Grammaire historique de la langue fran- 
caise, volume IV, Sémantique, and I also recommend it to any of you 
who are not already familiar with it. Nyrop, like his Danish compatriot 
Jespersen, has the gift of combining sound scholarship with an interesting 
method of presentation. 

One of the interesting questions to be considered is this: Is there any 
natural bond between the thing and the word that represents it, between 
the thing and the linguistic sign? Is the meaning of the word accidental, 
conventional, and arbitrary, or is there a necessary connection between 
the sounds of which it is made up and the object or action it represents? 
The question might be more easily answered if we were not in complete 
ignorance of the origin of language, which was a favorite subject of in- 
quiry among the 18th century philologists, but which is now considered an 
insoluble problem. The question of necessary connection between word 
and object is not one the ignorant layman is likely to find difficult, and he 
will probably answer it in the affirmative. How could a cow be called 
by any other name? I know of an intelligent English-speaking child, who, 
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when he began the study of Latin, wondered why Latin used canis, when 
the natural word seemed to him to be dog. Of course this feeling varies 
according to what one’s native language is. An Italian peasant, holding a 
glass in his hand, said: “This is called so-and-so in one language, and 
something else in another; but it is a bicchiere, and only in Italian is it 
called that.” A character in Dickens is puzzled, and rather scornful, that 


the French should say Jo, when it would be so much more simple and 
natural to say water. 


It is a very old question, going back at least as far as one of Plato’s 
dialogues. Socrates, one of the three speakers, at first shows the impos- 
sibility of interchanging words arbitrarily : we can’t call a man a horse and 
vice versa without betraying the basic purpose of speech. Although he 
starts by presenting arguments pointing to an affirmative answer, he con- 
cludes by admitting that, everything considered, no language exists whose 
vocabulary is made up of words that are naturally appropriate. The 
problem has been considered by many since the time of Plato. Saint 
Augustine and Dante seem to answer: yes; Jean de Meung (in the Roman 
de la Rose) and Rabelais: no. Critical opinion to-day sides with Ferdinand 
de Saussure, who considers the linguistic sign arbitrary. 

We have all been tempted, however, to look for harmony between the 
thing and its name, and no doubt we have found it if we really wanted to. 
A beautiful object has a beautiful name, an ugly object an ugly name. 
]ut it is easy to show that such correspondences are often an illusion. We 
can easily agree with the popular song writers who find mother a beautiful 
word ; but nobody would be likely to include smother in his list of beautiful 
words, although it differs very little from mother; if we drop the initial 
m, we get other, and it is doubtful if that word has impressed anybody one 
way or the other. There are, of course, many echoic or onomatopoetic 
words, like meow, whisper, including some that have been invented, like 
kodak; but we must always be on guard, or associations, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, will deceive us. We may or we may not agree with Arthur 
Rimbaud, who felt that, of the French vowels, A was black, E white, J red, 
U green, and O blue. 


The meaning of a word is usually not absolute. If the word table is 
pronounced without context, we feel no hesitation as to its meaning. But 
it indicates something very different in the expression multiplication table. 
A word may mean one thing to us, and something quite different to an 
Ienglishman, or toa Texan. Différent in standard French has the meaning 
that we know; but there are French localities where it means joli. Mean- 
ings may also change as time passes. Talent in Modern French means 
talent, but in Old French it meant desire, wish. Voltaire reproaches Cor- 
neille for speaking of women, in one of his plays, as the sexe imbécile, which 
he naturally enough considered insulting; but Corneille was merely using 
the word imbécile in its older sense of faible. It was possible to say un 
bras imbécile in the older language. 
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The word may vary in meaning according to social level, or even with 
individuals. The word liberté doesn’t mean precisely the same thing to 
any two people; what one considers liberty another may consider slavery. 

And again, the same word may-have many meanings, all of which are 
in general use. Littré gives 80 meanings for prendre, 82 for faire, 64 for 
téte, and 67 for main. In spite of this, misunderstanding seldom results. 
Nevertheless, the speaker may take advantage of this polysémie, or multi- 
plicity of meanings, to mislead his listener. In Moliére’s Tartuffe, M. 
Loyal sends Orgon a message that he is coming to see him pour son bien. 
Orgon takes this to mean for his good, but it may also mean for his pro- 
perty, for his money, and that was the real purpose of the visit. A 
foreigner may misunderstand what is clear to a native. A visitor to 
lrance, happening to look up the expression bon chrétien in a dictionary, 
hardly believed his eyes when he saw it defined, properly, as an espéce de 
poire. He ended by writing to one of the newspapers to protest against 
the shocking state of degradation France had fallen to, for he had taken 
poire in its slang meaning and decided that a good Christian was being 
defined as a sort of simpleton. 

The case of homonyms has some similarity to the type just described. 
Homonyms, however, are separate words which happen to be identical in 
pronunciation, or in pronunciation and spelling. English meet and meat, 
pair, pear and pare are homonyms agreeing only in pronunciation. French, 
too, offers many examples, some of which became troublesome and have 
since disappeared. In Old French the word pois was used for three com- 
mon nouns, fish, pea, and weight. Pois, fish, gave way to another form of 
the same word, poisson; pois, the vegetable, became petits pois, indicating 
the smallest of this group of three, not necessarily small peas; pois, weight, 
remained unchanged, except for the insertion, in spelling, of a supposedly 
etymological d. 

The same word may thus indicate more than one thing; on the other 
hand, the same thing may have more than one name, and the names are 
then called synonyms, e.g., sérieux and grave, autrefois and jadis. Syno- 
nyms often cease to be synonyms: the meanings they held in common may 
be divided into two parts, one of which is then assigned to each synonym, 
usually in an arbitrary way. In the 17th century plier and ployer, it seems, 
were interchangeable. But now Plier is used for folding (linen, paper), 
ployer for bending (a branch). Certain words may be regarded as syno- 
nyms only if different periods of time are considered: the libertin of the 
17th century became the philosophe in the 18th, and the libre-penseur in 
the 19th, 

A word may be the synonym, or the antonym, of another; but it may 
also be, so to speak, its own antonym. The héte may be the one who gives 
hospitality, or he may be the one who receives it. Chasser may be used 
for the purpose of getting rid of something (chasser un domestique), or 
for the purpose of getting possession of it (chasser le gibier). Peut-étre 
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ordinarily shows uncertainty, but also may show the opposite: je suis libre 
de faire ce que je veux, peut-étre! 


The semantic unit may be a word or a group of words, like petits 
pois, tout de suite, n’est-ce pas? a cette heure (much used in French- 
Canadian, and pronounced astheure). It is possible for the group to have 
a meaning independent of the meaning of the words composing it, which 
is true of sur-le-champ in the sense of tout de suite. The meaning as- 
signed to the group is often more or less arbitrary, as in the expression 
jeter sa langue aux chats, and in English to be on the carpet, and the 
cat’s got his tongue. 


Ellipsis of words may take place, but caution must always be ob- 
served before we venture to say that ellipsis has occurred and that some- 
thing is understood. Frequently we may be sure, however, that this is 
the case. Coupé, now a semantic unit, is the result of an ellipsis, the 
original expression being carrosse coupé. Piano is an ellipsis for forte- 
piano or piano-forte. English bus for omnibus is an ellipsis, affecting only 
part of a word, however. French autobus results from a “double” ellipsis: 
to form this word automobile has lost its second part and omnibus its first 
part. In some ellipses the most important word seems to have been lost : 
for instance, poule d’Inde becomes dinde (from which in turn dindon is 
derived), and (frater) germanus gives Spanish hermano; pommes may 
indicate pommes de terre, and des frites is an ellipsis for des pommes 
(de terre) frites. Another ellipsis is a droite for 4 main droite. 


A word may change its form (by phonetic development) without 
changing its meaning, it may change its meaning and keep the same form, 
or it may change both form and meaning. An almost unparalleled seman- 
tic change is the one undergone by Latin persona. The place held by 
persona in the Latin vocabulary was originally that of an obscure technical 
theatrical term, a player's mask. The word itself suggests the possible 
function of a voice-magnifier, since it seems to have been made up of per 
plus sonare. But in later Latin and in French it has not only had its do- 
main greatly extended, it has become in French an indispensible gram- 
matical instrument. The English word snob, borrowed by French, has 
also had an interesting semantic history. It had as an early meaning 
cobbler’s man; it later was applied to an ill-bred man, and to a townsman 
(as distinguished from a university or public-school man) ; still later to 
one who pretended to have a social or financial position above his actual 
one; and finally to one who has an exaggerated respect for his social and 
financial superiors, whom he flatters and imitates. Danger is derived 
from Latin dom(i)niarium, meaning dominion or power. One who saw 
himself au danger de quelqu’un was in his power, and was therefore in 
peril if the other man was ill-disposed toward him. 


The same object usually has several characteristics, and one of these 
may continue in the meaning of the word to the exclusion of the others. 
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The captivum was not only in captivity, he was also likely to be poor, ill- 
fed, and therefore weak. These secondary characteristics are expressed 
by the derived French word in its regular phonetic development, chétif ; a 
learned form, captif, is used to-day to express the basic meaning of the 
Latin word. Captivum also gives Italian cattivo, the meaning of which 
shows the contempt in which the unfortunate man was held, or the blame 
attached to him for his unhappy state. This last development illustrates 
a very common semantic process; it says little for our sympathy for those 
who suffer, or for our sense of fairness. In English a wretch is an un- 
fortunate person, an outcast, but he soon becomes a villain. 

A word may undergo semantic changes because the thing it represents 
has been modified. The primitive lamp is very unlike the electric lamp 
of to-day; but the same word is used for both, and for the successive 
models leading from one to the other. It is true, but probably of little 
importance, that the basic meaning of the word (something that shines) 
is appropriate to all these forms assumed by the lamp. None of the pre- 
sent members of a family named Boulanger or Goldsmith may be follow- 
ing the trade indicated by their name, but they are still called Boulanger 
or Goldsmith. 

Word values may change. Very often they deteriorate. Latin man- 
sura was a neutral word meaning simply a dwelling place; but in French 
_ a masure is a hovel. The deterioration is usually gradual, but it may be 
sudden. In 1659 the word précieux suddenly deteriorated, because of 
Moliére’s play Les Précieuses ridicules. Particularly subject to deteriora- 
tion are words belonging to certain categories, such as those indicating 
size, approximation, duality, novelty, goodness, poverty, and titles of 
honor; many words associated with business, the trades and professions 
(including our own) show a tendency to deteriorate. The termination 
-dtre is familiar to us as one of approximation in its use with color ad- 
jectives, and here its value usually remains neutral; it also appears in 
mardtre, originally used as a simple equivalent of belle-mére, but later 
acquiring the meaning of a cruel step-mother or a bad mother. Latin 
insolens indicated merely what was novel, not customary; but it later took 
on the unfavorable meaning it now has in French insolent and English 
insolent. A bonhomme is not a man who is good, it is a patronizing 
expression ; the word good in English may also be used in a patronizing 
sense. Goujat, now a term of abuse, meant originally nothing more than 
a young man, later a mason’s apprentice. 

Words may also improve in value, but this happens less frequently. 
A ministre was originally an ordinary servant. The maréchal, a servant 
who cared for the horses, now holds the highest rank in the army. Sire, 
formerly used in addressing any seigneur, is now used only in speaking 
to a king or emperor. 

Although irnprovement is in general much rarer than deterioration, it 
must be remembered that an important part of the present French voca- 
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bulary, at one period in the past, improved its status. Many of the words 
in Folk Latin, continued in French, were part of the slang or vulgar 
vocabulary of Latin. But when they became standard words in French, 
they rose in dignity. Caballus, a nag, became cheval, a standard word: 
there is no suggestion that a chevalier is mounted on a nag. Testa, a pot, 
slang for head, has given téte, now a dignified word, while chef no longer 
expresses the literal sense of caput, or, if so, is used humorously. Manger 
goes back to manducare, to eat like a manducus, or glutton. 

Indifferent words may develop favorably, or unfavorably, or both. 
Cosmopolite has varied in its value, depending on whether cosmopolitanism 
was looked on with favor or disfavor. It has been a term of reproach, and 
a term of praise; in Russia to-day it is a term of abuse. The Spanish 
words fechoria and hazaia are both derived from facere, but the former 
is used for an evil deed, the latter for a heroic deed. French autrement, 
usually of neutral value, may be used in the sense of better: un livre autre- 
ment écrit que tel autre. 

A word may extend its application, or restrict it. The word christian 
in many languages, including French and English, has extended its mean- 
ing in certain expressions to equal that of man in general. In Rumanian 
it has become a general term, and all men, including the Turks, may be 
called christians. 

Avica, on the other hand, meaning a little bird, became French oic, 
restricting its meaning to one kind of bird, the goose. Avaler in Old French 
was a word of wide application, meaning to descend, or ‘cause to descend: 
it was possible to avaler un escalier ; to-day it refers only to what we cause 
to go down our throats. The word roman designated a narrative work, 
in verse or prose, written in French, not Latin; the term has since been 
both restricted and extended: -the roman is now ordinarily in prose, and 
must conform to certain rules, but it may be written in any language 
whatever. 

The use of euphemisms is interesting. Boileau tells us that he calls 
a cat a cat, and Rolet a rascal. Boileau, it is true, was an honest and 
straightforward man; but he was also a man of good sense. The Rolet 
he was attacking was influential in Paris and much feared, so Boileau made 
use of what might be called a kind of euphemism: he added a footnote to 
his text at this point, identifying Rolet as “an innkeeper in the pays 
Blaisois”, never dreaming that there was an innkeeper by that name in that 
locality. But it turned out that there was, and he made such bitter pro- 
tests that Boileau had to suppress his footnote. 

While that procedure is not generally recognized as a euphemism, 
Boileau’s motive and the motive behind the euphemism are the same, for 
he hesitated this time to call a spade a spade. There are various kinds, 
considering them from the point of view of motive: the euphemism of 
superstition, or fear of the taboo; the euphemism of politeness; and the 
euphemism of decency, which sometimes degenerates into the euphemism 
of over-delicacy. 
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There are also several euphemistic methods : omission, or aposiopesis ; 
the disguising or distortion of the word to be avoided; substitution of an 
inoffensive word which will suggest the offensive one; translation into a 
foreign language, including slang translations and the use of “pig latin” 
or its French equivalent ; the use of a more general or more flattering term 
than the one being avoided ; litotes ; and antiphrasis. Probably all languages 
use the device for distortion: French avoids the use of Dieu by using bleu, 
bieu, etc., and similarly we disguise the word God by the use of such forms 
as gosh. [Trench “generalizes” by saying “Il y a eu quelque chose entre 
eux’’, as we do by saying “They had words”. The popularity of the word 
espéce in insults was perhaps due originally to a desire to make the insult 
less specific; it is interesting to note, however, that the presence of this 
word no longer attenuates the insult, but rather aggravates it. Everybody 
has at one time or another used antiphrasis, saying, for instance, “that 
fine gentleman” when we mean “that scoundrel”. 

The disappearance from Russian of the proper word for bear is said 
to have been due to the superstition of the hunter. The naming of the 
animal being hunted might serve as a warning to him; therefore he was 
referred to, indirectly, as the “honey-eater”, which has remained in Russian 
as the name of this animal. A different reason is given for the use of 
euphemism in referring to the weasel: this animal was the object of super- 
stitious fear, or taboo, in many parts of Europe, which explains its being 
given such flattering names as French belette and English fairy. 


The principle of “‘nomen—omen” or “absit omen” explains many such 
euphemisms as bless me for damn me, and sacré for maudit, although 
other considerations may also have entered in. 


Some words, now offensive, were originally euphemisms of politeness. 
We have already noted Corneille’s use of imbécile in the sense of faible. 
To avoid a cruder and unkinder word, imbécile came to be used in referring 
to the feeble-minded, and the older meaning of imbécile was lost. In the 
Alpine territory there were victims of a disease which was accompanied 
by rickets and goiter, and usually by idiocy; these unfortunates were re- 
ferred to, tactfully, simply as christians, and the term crétin is still used 
to identify them. 


In conclusion, I wish to say a few words about semantic assimilation, 
or, as it is often called, folk etymology, popular etymology. Folk etymo- 
logies come up most frequently in the speech of children or of the un- 
educated; a few of them have made their way into the standard speech. 
They appear when a new word is met, one that gives no hint of its meaning 
by its sound or spelling, one that might be called an “empty” word for 
the language in question. The speaker, after learning what the new word 
means, tries to force it to express something appropriate. He changes the 
word, assimilating it to other words, with some phonetic similarity, that 
suggest, however remotely, the object in question. For example, we see 
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the word asparagus for the first time, and it has no meaning for us; we 
eventually discover what it means, but we are not yet satisfied. So we 
change asparagus to sparrow grass, which isn’t very appropriate, but we 
feel better’ about it. Many people pronounce asphalt as ashfelt; it isn’t 
made of'dsh ‘or of felt, but there seems to be a desire that the word itself 
should give some meaning, and ashfelt is good enough. French, too, like 
all languages, has many folk etymologies, but I shall describe only one, and 
it concerns the story of Cinderella. You may have wondered why the 
slipper should be made of glass, and you may already know that in an older 
form of the story it was not glass, but fur. As I have said, the explana- 
tion lies in a semantic assimilation. The Old French word vair, from 
varium (varied), described a kind of “varied” fur, or fur of more than one 
color. It had a homonym, verre, from vitreum, glass. After the Old 
I'rench vair had disappeared from the language, those hearing the story 
understood vair as verre, and Cinderella’s slipper was no longer made of 
fur. But if we can believe all the other things that happened to her, we 
shouldn’t be at all surprised to see her in glass slippers, or in anything else 
under the sun. 

Cinderella is a story with a moral: we mist not forget our deadlines ; 
she stayed too long at the ball, and disaster followed. I was given a time 
limit myself for this discussion, so, not wishing to tempt fate unneces- 
sarily, I will bring it to a close and congratulate you that my subject 
happened to lead me to Cinderella rather than Scheherazade, who never 
stopped talking for one thousand and one nights. 


Pertect Your FRENCH 


..-in this natural French Setting 
at McGILL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
MONTREAL — JUNE 28 - AUGUST 10, 1950 


—a—— your French, for professional use or for business or 
pleasure, in the natural, attractive French atmosphere of McGill's 
popular, long-established French Summer School at Montreal—in the 
heart of Old-World French Canada. Ideal study, conversational, 
residential course for teachers, students, and business people; also for 

2 advanced students of good intellectual ability who aim at graduate 
work in McGill. French alone spoken at all times in residence. 
Tuition is of unusually high standards by experienced French univer- 
sity teachers. Resident scholarships and university credit certifi- 
cates. Co-educational. Comfortable accommodation, interesting social 
amenities. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) - $250 


Write now for prospectus to: 


‘exces’ «=$MecGILL UNIVERSITY 
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NEW BRUNSWICK GOES ECLECTIC 


By Leopotp TAILLON 
Dean of the School of Education, St. Joseph’s University, N.B. 


In the June, 1947, issue of this Review, I tried to condense into 
four pages a general exposé of the teaching of English and French as 
second languages in the public schools of New Brunswick. At that time, 
in order to be objective, I had to point out that too much was expected 
too early from French-speaking children learning English—as compared 
with the bare minimum required from English-speaking pupils learning 
I'rench. Moreover, while I was then able to mention a recent improve- 
ment in the quality of textbooks used to teach French to English-speaking 
pupils, I had to deplore the fact that similar improvements had thus far 
failed to materialize in connection with the teaching of English to French- 
speaking children. 

As a matter of fact, up to now, the latter group of pupils and their 
teachers have always been confronted with the tremendous handicap of im- 
proper tools. I mean to say that English—as a second language—is still 
taught from textbooks made for pupils learning it as their mother tongue. 
A very strange situation indeed. All the more tragic when coupled with 
such Utopian aims as that of trying to teach literature before language. 
lortunately, it would seem that we are rapidly emerging from confusion in 
New Brunswick. I should say that we are definitely headed for attainable 
aims, through adequate means. 

* * * * 

The teaching of French to English-speaking pupils should start no 
later than Grade V. Decisive steps are being taken whereby more 
properly qualified instructors of French will shortly become available for 
the majority group. Many of the textbooks adopted in recent years 
reflect a well-balanced methodology which allows for proper reference to 
the mother tongue of the pupils. 

In connection with the teaching of English to French-speaking pupils, 
two regulations of momentous importance have recently been passed by the 
Board of Education. Oral initiation to the English language is henceforth 
to be postponed to Grade III. Thus we are doing away with the harmful 
and premature school bilingualism that has thus far prevailed in Acadian 
schools. From now on, in the primary grades, the French-speaking chil- 
dren of New Brunswick will be allowed a minimum of time for the 
building up of the essential mother-tongue foundation on which to base 
a more rapid and better-balanced learning of English in the later stages. 
It stands to reason that, as a logical sequence to the deferment of the 
initiation of French-speaking children to the English language, the High 
School programme must evolve accordingly. The proper evolution is in 
the making whereby, at the High School level, for French-speaking as well 
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as for English-speaking children, the examinations in language number 
one shall be in one’s mother tongue. 


Parallel to such timely adjustment in the timing of second language 
learning, substantial changes for the best have also been made in methods 
and textbooks. At last, French-speaking pupils will no longer have to 
lose precious time and effort in futile attempts at learning English from 
textbooks made for pupils whose mother tongue is English. They are 
going to be given the opportunity of learning something of the English 
language before being confronted with the challenging task of absorbing 
English literature. Beginning next September, they are going to be taught 
English from textbooks which exemplify what we might call the Direct 
Method properly understood. 


The new textbooks present the second language in a living and direct 
way by means of interesting material of well graded difficulty, embodying 
for each grade the right amount of grammar and well-selected vocabulary. 
In the early stages, each lesson is made up of a story in keeping with the 
immediate interests and experience of the children. A conversational style 
is employed at first. Beginners are thus first initiated to a vocabulary 
which is predominantly concrete and profusely illustrated. This makes it 
possible for the teachers to convey to their pupils a reading knowledge of 
foreign words and expressions, without undue reference to their mother 
tongue. 

* * + * 

It may be useful to recall here that the Programme of Studies for the 
Public Schools of New Brunswick does not arbitrarily condemn all trans- 
lation or forbid altogether any reference to the mother tongue of the pupils. 
Far from it! “Translation must not be discarded altogether,” acknow- 
ledges the Programme. “It has some value, if used sparingly, at the 
proper time and in the right way,” admit its eclectic-minded and discern- 
ing authors. Accordingly, teachers are strongly advised to do away, as far 
as possible, with translation from the foreign language to the native 
tongue. Why? Because we can most easily dispense with that kind of 
translation. Above all, because abuse of it is likely to be most harmful, 
tending as it does to create in the mind of the pupils an indirect association : 
(1) Foreign Word—(2) Native Word—(3) Idea. Whereas the direct 
association (1)—(3) is ideal and most economical, translation fosters an 
indirect and round-about association (1)—(2)—(3). In other words, 
because the knowledge should—as far as possible—be established directly, 
by jumping from (F) to (I). Care should be taken to discourage the 
indirect association F—N—I. 

However, as plain common sense demands in the name of directness, 
teachers are encouraged to refer to the mother tongue of their pupils when 
confronted with the task of conveying the meaning of abstract words and 
expressions. It stands to reason that, in such instances, translation is the 
most direct means to the end. As a distinguished linguist puts it: “For 
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the intellectual part of the language, nowhere is to be found a more con- 
crete representation of the idea than in the group of sounds in which the 
mother tongue has definitely condeiised it with the maximum of precision.” 
The soundness of the above statement appears obvious when we stop to 
think of the amount of time and effort that would be wasted if we should 
try to explain the exact meaning of (for example) to hate, in English, 
to French-speaking pupils. What a blunder it would be to try to convey 
the exact meaning of blunder in such a spurious and indirect manner! 
Even stubborn directists have to acknowledge that “the process whereby 
the child may acquire the meaning of foreign words and expressions with- 
out referring to the mother tongue is a long, difficult, and quite complicated 
one.” 

Why then should we feel bound to adhere to such an indirect process 
in the name of the so-called Direct Method? I agree altogether with the 
age-old principle that losing time at times is the secret of gaining time 
in the long run. Yet, I believe that this should not be carried too far, 
especially in connection with the acquisition of a passive knowledge of the 
foreign language. I would rather agree with the timely mise en garde 
which was heralded in England over 30 years ago by Harold E. Palmer, 
author of The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages: “If we for- 
bid reference to the mother tongue,” says he, “we achieve thereabouts.” 
This might settle the point, as far as translation into the mother tongue 
is concerned. 

* * * * 

What about translation the other way round—or translation into the 
second language? This is a most important query, worthy of clarification. 
To my mind it is the crux of our second-language teaching problem. 

Let us from the start discard the traditional translation method— 
take-such-a-page-and-translate. Such an assignment used to mean dig- 
ging up words in a big dictionary—with dire results. No wonder! In 
order to be able to succeed in such a task, one ought to know the language 
he is studying. ' 

There exists a much more intelligent and profitable way of practising 
translation into the second language. I wonder why it seems to have re- 
mained an unknown process to so many textbook authors and teachers. I 
am referring to the re-translation of foreign-language texts which have pre- 
viously been read, studied, and understood. Should we remain satisfied 
with such half-knowledge, we should stop half-way to the complete know- 
ledge that ought to be aimed at. Re-translation of the text would com- 
plete that superficial passive knowledge and transform it into an active or 
speaking one—the kind of knowledge we are all pursuing when learning 
a modern language. The test of that active knowledge—called centri- 
fugal by practical Americans—is that one should be able to write or speak 
fluently and correctly, in the foreign language studied, the words, idiomatic 
expressions and sentences of a text, written in one’s mother tongue. For 
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over thirty years now, it has been my conviction that this is the kind of 
translation we need to understand and practise if we are to achieve grati- 
fying results in the teaching of a second language. May I elaborate upon 
this important topic. 

Let us suppose that a group of English-speaking pupils have come 
to understand that bonjour is the French equivalent for Good Day. That 
notion might properly be called the passive or reading knowledge of the 
given salutation—no matter in what manner it has been acquired. Again, 
let us imagine that a teacher wants to transform that passive knowledge 
of the salutation BONJOUR into an active one. To that end, he may 
write on the blackboard, or say, GOOD DAY, at the same time inviting 
his class to write or speak the French equivalent. Is that procedure an 
indirect process? 

When the teacher says GOOD DAY, the hearing of this expression 
by his pupils instantaneously gives rise in their minds to the corresponding 
idea. Therefore, the expression GOOD DAY and the CORRESPOND- 
ING IDEA actually kind of blend into ONE AND THE SAME THING. 
That is, the Native expression (N) and the corresponding Idea (I) con- 
stitute ONE term (N-1), calling for its French equivalent (F) BON- 
JOUR. This singleness of the compound term (N-I) is consequent to the 
fact that the human being—at least generally—thinks in words; that 
language is the dress of thought. Now, on hearing (N) and simul- 
taneously thinking of (1), the pupil required to dress (1)—suggested by 
(N)—into (F) has just ONE possible mental operation to perform: to 
speak (mentally first, and then orally) his mind in the foreign language. 
Doing it is a direct process because there is no possible intermediate be- 
tween the inseparable (N-I) initial term of the equation and the final (F). 

At this point, many a foreign language teacher will realize that this 
kind of translation (translation-theme or re-translation) is a kind of 
directed conversation. Every bit of it goes to develop, intensify, and 
anchor in the pupil’s mind and speech organs the complete, active, ex- 
pressive, speaking or centrifugal knowledge of the words and the idiomatic 
expressions of the language being learned. Later, through intensive drill 
in substitution and imitation of sentences and, gradually, of larger units, 
one acquires gradually the grammatical command of the language, and 
finally the finish called “genius of the language.” 

In brief, nothing short of frequent and intensive drill in translation 
into the foreign tongue, makes it possible for a teacher to impart to his 
pupils the command of the elements of language which they badly need if 
they are to be able to participate intelligently and fruitfully in free con- 
versation. Nay, there is no better substitute for free conversation than 
the directed conversation of the kind described above. This constructive 
translation leads somewhere, and where we want to go. While, as Dunkel 
pertintenly states in, An Investigation of Second-Language Teaching— 
page 32: At the early stages of language learning particularly, classroom 
conversation is at best an artificial and very perishable product.” 
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This being so, I would strongly advocate as a well understood Direct 
Method that which is based on texts in the language studied. Translation 
into the mother tongue must not be discarded altogether, because it is a 
MUST in connection with the acquisition of a passive knowledge of the 
intellectual or abstract part of the language. It should be used sparingly, 
and preferably orally, because it tends to foster an indirect association 
I’-N-I. 

On the other hand, as soon as a passive knowledge of a text, or a part 
of it, has been acquired, re-translation ought to be stressed as much as 
possible. Indeed, the teaching ought to be centred upon this most inter- 
esting and enriching activity. At every step of the lesson, in some way 
or other, re-translation may fruitfully be brought into play. This tends to 
intensify the interest of pupils in their work, because it transfers the 
centre of gravity of the classroom’s activity to them and to their minds. 
Their interest is thus constantly kindled because they always feel chal- 
lenged to show unmistakably that they are following and improving. There 
is nothing better than this to foster among them the “feeling of achieve- 
ment,” and this alone spells sure success. 

This is the experiment we hope to realize on a large scale in New 
srunswick with French-speaking children, beginning next September. 
Next July, at Saint-Joseph’s University Summer School, a few hundred 
teachers will have the opportunity of being trained in the philosophy and 
methodology of the eclectic method described above—as it relates to the 
new textbooks. 

No miracle is expected therefrom. We will be satisfied with gradual 
improvement as years go by. Should our expectations, fail to materialize, 
I am willing to let the readers of this Review know about it, in the same 
spirit of collaboration that prompted me to write these few pages. If, as 
I confidently hope, we succeed in achieving gratifying results, I may even- 
tually go a little further into the problem of Second-Language Teaching. 


LEopoLD TaILLon, B.Ep., M.A.., 
Dean of the School of Education, St. Joseph's University, N.B. 


ENFANT TERRIBLE 


Un professeur fantaisiste, voulant expliquer ce qu’est exactement la 
logique, commenga par demander aux éléves: 

—Voyons! Sachant que la France est limitée 4 l'Est par les Alpes, 
a l'Ouest par l’Atlantique, au Nord par la Manche et au Sud par les 
Pyrén ées, pourriez-vous me dire l’age que j’ai? ° 

Tout le monde se tait, sauf le dernier de la classe: 

—Vous avez 44 ans! 

Le professeur est éberlué: 

—C’est trés bien. Mais comment avez-vous trouvé cela? 

—C’est trés simple. J’ai une frére 4 moitié fou et il a 22 ans! 


—Sélection du “Reader's Digest.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28th - August 11th, 1950 


The ideal place to improve your French, at the French- 
speaking University of Montreal, in a typically French 


environment. . 


Three Sections: Elementary - Intermediate - Postgraduate, 
leading to the M.A. in French. 

All courses given by prominent French-speaking professors 
and specialists in the various fields of French language, 
culture and literature. 


Orgnized recreation 


Write for calendar and information to: 
J. A. HOUPERT, Director, French Summer School, 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 





DIANA SWEETS 


RESTAURANTS 


187 YONGE ST. 188 BLOOR ST. W. 
TORONTO, CANADA F 


CTR 


Dine at Diana’s 


WHILE MARKING PAPERS IN TORONTO 
THIS SUMMER 


French-Speaking Hostess - Excellent Cuisine 
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FRENCH THROUGH FILMS 


By THE USE oF THE Fitm “La FAMILLE MARTIN” 
UNDER CLASSROOM CONDITIONS 


By J. E. Travis, M.A., Senior Modern Language Master, Gravesend 
Grammar School for Boys, England. Author of “Cours Elémentaire de 
francais,” “Cours Moyen de francais,” “Manuel de francais moderne,” etc. — 
Past Chairman (1945 and 1947) of the Modern Language Association. 


As one of the two Educational Advisers to the producers of the film 
La Famille Martin, and so to some extent responsible for its creation, 
the present writer felt he had not completed the task he had undertaken 
until he had seen how the film performed its function when used with 
the kind of pupil for whom it was made. He accordingly borrowed a 
16 mm. copy of the film for a fortnight, and used the film and the film 
pamphlet exclusively as the teaching material for that period with two 
forms in the Gravesend Boys’ Grammar School. 

The forms chosen for this purpose were very different: (a) a sixth 
year General set, most of whom had passed the General School Examina- 
tion in French, but whose command of spoken French was definitely weak ; 
willing, co-operative boys who had no intention of staying at school for 
the normal Sixth Form course; the other was (b) a good set just starting 
its fourth year in French, whose work in French was well forward, and 
whose oral work was very good. These forms were satisfactory material 
for the experiment. 

The film was sponsored by the Ministry of Education; the Films 
Committee of the M.L.A. helped to prepare the script and offered good 
advice; Basic Films Limited, who produced the film, showed throughout 
a complete understanding of what was required; and the National Com- 
mittee for Visual Aids in Education was able to help to make things go 
smoothly. 

The first part of the film introduces the Martin family, father, mother, 
Madeleine (aged 17), Charles (16), and Roger (13). The story is called 
Le Retour de Madeleine and shows what happens one,morning in the 
Martin household when a letter comes saying that Madeleine is arriving 
home unexpectedly by air from England. Father is hurried off to meet 
her, and we follow his journey from his home in the suburb of Garches 
to the Invalides Air Terminal, as Madeleine makes her way there in the 
airport. bus from Le Bourget. The opportunity is taken to show many 
well-known Paris landmarks, some from the air, others from the road- 
side. The running time of the film is 18 minutes. 

There are, of course, disadvantages to the use of films. The class 
has to be taken to a room which is fitted up for using the projector, and 
arrangements have to be made for the form normally using that room to 
work elsewhere ; blinds have to be lowered, the film brought and threaded— 
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carefully because films are expensive and easily damaged—or the services 
of a projectionist have to be sought, and at the end of the period every- 
thing has to be cleared up. On one occasion, because of a faulty con- 
nection (so easy to remedy when you have found it!) the sound apparatus 
refused to function. These difficulties, and others that were met, have 
to be mentioned because they all tell against the advantages of the use of 
the film. In spite of them, however, and in spite of the absence of previous 
experience to guide us, the experiment was very successful and well worth 
the trouble. We shall use the film again in future years this way with 
other boys. 


Before the boys saw the film, they were asked a number of questions 
about Paris, about the monuments, about traffic, buses, meals, and other 
information incidentally given by the film. At the end of the fortnight, 
they were asked the same questions and, of course, answered them much 
better. Set (a) were also given written questions of a similar type, 
among them, for instance, Nommez quelques-unes des pieces d’une maison; 
Quw’appelle-t-on le berceau de Paris? Quand on fait un voyage en avion, 
et aprés avoir atterri, comment se fait la derniére partie du voyage? They 
were asked the same questions at the end of the fortnight, and there was 
again an improvement, though the improvement in the written answers was 
not nearly so marked as in the oral ones. A similar method was adopted 
with little sentences taken from the text, and the boys were asked to 
translate: “She strikes a match”; “She is returning by air”; “It’s no use 
knocking” ; “I’m surprised at you”; etc. The boys had evidently learned a 
number of these expressions from the film, but their spelling and grammar 
were weak. This seemed to show that this set, not brought up on Direct 
Method lines, had been struck more forcibly by the spoken word than by 
the printed text. (We must point out that the printed text of the film 
was in the’boys’ hands throughout). 

The same set of boys were asked to read certain sentences and phrases 
aloud before seeing the film. Such were: 1. Dépéchez-vous donc! 2. Ot 
sont les gosses? 3. D’ailleurs ga ne te regarde pas. 4. Courez! Courez! 
5. Comme je suis heureuse de te revoir, and 6. Au revoir, Monsieur 
Martin, au revoir! A record was kept of the intonation and stresses which 
the class agreed were suitable for these expressions; some were quite 
acceptable, but different from the film, others were quite un-French. There 
was considerable improvement in intonation as a result of using the film, 
especially (among the examples given above) Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6, in which 
cases they reproduced with some fidelity the intonation of the actors and 
of the commentator. This improvement in intonation, and a growing 
awareness of it, was one of the best results of the use of the film. 

With the second set of boys the approach was different. They saw 
the film before the text was given to them, and enjoyed it as entertain- 
ment. They were asked how much of the dialogue and commentary they 
had understood, and declared: “Presque tout, monsieur.” This was ob- 
viously an overstatement, but it was evident that they had understood much 
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of the spoken word. All very well and encouraging, but the work re- 
mained to be done. The plan of the campaign was to use the film one 
period and study the text the next day, and so on, alternately. In the 
periods when the film was not shown, the script was treated as a reader, 
and was studied as closely as time permitted. We found it convenient 
and appropriate to concentrate quite fully on small passages, leaving the 
rest less well studied. The first time, for instance, we did not get beyond 
the first page, but this was tested by question and answer, by taking con- 
texts, by dictation, all, of course, conducted with this good set in French. 
The next period we saw the film through, then rewound the film in the be- 
ginning, and repeated just the first page of the script, i.e., to the point 
where the film blacks out for the first time. We read the text again, and 
would have discussed the intonation in greater detail if time had not cut 
us short. In future sessions we remedied this by not showing the whole 
film. In this way we were able to deal carefully with a few parts of the 
dialogue and commentary. A difficulty we met was turning the film to 
the point required. There may be a technique for finding a specified 
“fade-out,” but we did not hit on it, and we were able to judge solely by 
the relative size of rolls of film on the two spools. This did not matter, 
however ; we just waited until the section we were studying came round. 


An exercise required of the boys was to summarize in prose, in 
French, the events of part of the film, with the help of the script. This 
produced some quite good results. Another trick used was for the teacher 
to read an uncompleted sentence, reproducing as well as he could the in- 
tonation of the commentator and of the actors, and to ask the class first 
to write down the completion of the sentence, and secondly to speak it with 
intonation imitated from the film. The idea, of course, was to make the 
classes conscious not only of pronunciation, but also of intonation. 

Lastly, both sets of boys were asked to do two things: to write in 
French, without the help of the pamphlet ,a digest of the story of the film; 
this showed that they had well understood the film and had learned a good 
many things from it. Secondly, they were to co-operate directly in the 
experiment by writing (a) in English their frank comments on the film 
as a film; (b) whether they considered they had made reasonable progress 
in French as a result of the fortnight spent with the film; (c) any expres- 
sions which they were conscious of having learned, with English equiva- 
lents ; and (d) to state in what other ways the film had been useful, or had 
fallen short. 

(a) On the film as a film, the boys’ comments were enthusiastic. They 
liked the views of Paris, and would have liked more of them. They en- 
joyed seeing French people acting in much the same way as English people 
do: the boys getting up late, being cautiously cheeky to their parents ; 
Monsieur Martin “making a fool of himself” (not all approved this) ; 
Madame Martin letting the milk boil over (nor this). They appreciated 
the fact that the scenes represented ordinary people doing ordinary things. 
They criticized the inconsistency of Monsieur Martin’s eye-sight (he is 
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not always equally short-sighted) ; they thought the boys gave in too meekly 
when their father shut them out of the bathroom; they wondered why 
Monsieur Martin had to take his hat and coat, gloves and serviette to 
meet his daughter, especially as “nobody else on the train was wearing a 
coat.” They liked the breakfast scene, because it taught them exactly 
how a I'rench family has breakfast (though of course only one family 
and only once!), they liked the idea of the ticket for the bus queue, and 
they enjoyed the humorous situations, even after they had seen the film 
a number of times. 

With regard to point (b), there was practical unanimity. A typical 
remark from the less gifted set was “You can follow all the talking in the 
scenes you have done carefully.” Another boy had never before realized 
how the second person singular is used and sounds in use. Another: “.. . 
Many expressions . . . the film tells you when really to use them.” “Ex- 
cellent for getting the right accent.” “Repetition helps the vocabulary to 
sink in.” “We shall all have profited by the film.” 

(c) The expressions written down were far too numerous to repro- 
duce. Different boys were struck by different phrases, and they could 
usually say them with good pronunciation and intonation. - Here are a 
few: “Levez-vous, les gosses, c’est l’heure. Paris, terminus, tout le 
monde descend. Robe de soirée, quelle blague! Elle allume le gaz. Espéce 
d'imbécile: Zut, alors. Pour une fois le spécialiste des départs pressés 
reste en farache (sic). Ah, vous savez, les jeunes filles d’aujourd’hui !” 

(d) The boys’ general estimate of the film was gratifying, and one 
hopes and believes that it was not an attempt to flatter the teacher, who 
insisted throughout on frankness. Most of the boys in the older, less 
“oral minded” set, thought the speech too fast. “If we had not read the 
text, we should have understood very little of the speech.” The others, 
as we have stated, were satisfied from the start that they understood well, 
though (c) revealed some amusing misconceptions. These were typical : 
“Enchanté” =“How do you do” “Une marmite de taille a contenir (le 
ragout d’un régiment )=—“A large saucepan for stewing.” 

What conclusions can be drawn from all this? Firstly, that the boys 
were without exception convinced that the film was excellent both for 
showing a section of French life, and for illustrating the language in use 
in a Krench milieu; and that they learned much French from it, espe- 
cially vocabulary and everyday expressions. The teacher’s impressions 
confirmed the boys’, though it was not found possible to measure the 
progress made. Secondly, that the improvement was in oral, not in written 
command of the language, and in particular in intonation, as was to be 
expected. Thirdly, that copies of the printed text are necessary (they are, 
of course, readily obtainable from the Educational Foundation for Visual 
Aids). Fourthly, that the film must be used with discretion and judg- 
ment if anything like full value is to be extracted from it. Merely to 
show the film for its entertainment value is quite worthwhile, but much 
more can be done. This involves considerable repetition of the film and of 
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parts of the film, making a relatively prolonged hire necessary. In this 
connection it is suggested that the L.E.A. should be urged to purchase a 
copy or copies, with a set of the pamphlets, or, better still, that the school 
should have its own copy. The cost is £25, and the pamphlets are 1/- each. 


The writer is only too conscious of his own lack of imagination in 
extracting value from this aid to teaching (for instance, he attempted no 


follow-up”), and he hopes that others will undertake similar experiments 
and publish their findings. 


Finally, it may not be known to everybody that two more “Famille 
Martin” films are nearing completion, and will be released during 1950. 
They are called Départ de grandes vacances and Histoire de poissons, and 
show the same characters in a very different setting. The speech in-these 
new films is slightly simpler and slower than in the original Famille Martin. 


Subscribers: The films mentioned in Mr. Travis’ interesting article 
are distributed by the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 33 Queen 
Anne Street, London, W.I., England. We shall be glad to hear of any 
foreign language film that you have found useful in your teaching. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND 


Modern Language teachers may be interested in the type of written 
examinations in England. 

1. School Certificate—which is held at the end of the fifth year and 
corresponds with our matriculation. There are no prescribed texts. 

The pupils write one paper— 

(a) Sight translation of French into English—this includes a 
paragraph of prose which is obligatory, and an option be- 
tween poetry and dialogue. 

(b) Translation from English into French. This is often a con- 
tinuation of the paragraph in (a). 

(c) An essay in French, 

2. Higher Certificate—at the end of the seventh year. In difficulty 
| thought it lay between our Upper School and First Year University. 
‘Two papers. 

Paper I.—Part A.—No grammar text prescribed. 

1. Translation at sight of a passage of French into English— 

choice of prose or poetry. 

Translation of English’ into French. 

. About five or six sentences to be translated into French. 

. An essay—a general subject or a literary topic . 

Paper I1.—Part B.—French Literature. A critical study of texts 
studied—written in English. 

The examinations for Higher Certificate were three hours in length. 

—Epirn M. Laycock 





wh 
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Report. of the Radio Broadcasting Committee 


Questionnaires were sent to 25 Secondary Schools, from Kenora to 
Ottawa, from New Liskeard to Kingston, Hamilton and Blenheim. Out of 
the 13 Collegiate Institutes, the 11 High Schools, and the one Continuation 
School—we received replies from 12 Collegiate Institutes, nine High 


School, and one Continuation School—from 22 schools out of 25. 
The questionnaire was divided into five parts: 


From A— TEACHER AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION — we 
learned that out of a possible 74 teachers of French 21 listened to one or 
more broadcasts, four listened to all five broadcasts; out of a possible 368 
classes 32 listened to one or more broadcasts, seven listened to all five 
broadcasts. 
In siimmary— 

Possible Teacher Programme Participation ............ 370 

Actual Teacher Programme Participation 

Possible Class Programme Participation 

Actual Class Programme Participation ..............000 191 — 10% 

19 classes were from Collegiate Institutes, 

11 classes were from High Schools, 

2 classes were from the Continuation School. 


From B—TIME OF BROADCASTS 
1. 8 schools were satisfied with the present time, 10.00-10.15 a.m. 
12 dissatisfied ; 2 uncertain. 
2. 5 schools preferred 4.05 p.m.; 10 schools against 4.05 p.m. ; 4 other 
suggestions were noon, 3.30 p.m., 3.40 p.m,. and 3.50 p.m. 


3. 11 schools were in favour of an evening hour; 8 against; 1 un- 
certain ; 2 no opinion. 


From C—PERMANENT RECORDS 
1. 18 schools could use a copy of the script; 2 uncertain; 1 could not 
use it; 1 no answer. 


2. 14 schools would use phonograph records of the broadcasts; 4 
would not; 3 uncertain; 1 no answer. 


From D—PROGRAMME 


1. 10 schools were satisfied with this year’s type of programme; 2 dis- 
satisfied; 10 did not hear the broadcasts this year. 

2. 18 schools prefer one programme for each of the grades ; 2 against ; 
2 no opinion. 

3. 17 schools would like a programme with a dialogue or a story for 
reproduction by the pupils later; 2 against, 3 no opinion. 

4. 19 schools would like one broadcast based on the Upper School 
Text; 2 against; 1 no opinion. 


From E—SUGGESTIONS 


Participation: 


From the suggestions we learned why so few classes had listened to 
the broadcasts. These are some of the comments: 
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“Too difficult to adjust the whole school’s programme to suit the 


French broadcast time.” 


“Our school has a period change at 10.10 a.m.”—occurred several 


times. 


“No school time is suitable in an over-crowded school, with the stagger 


system and classes studying in the auditorium.” 


“The difficulty of changing classes prevents our hearing broadcasts, 


as the school ig over-crowded and our equipment is limited.” This 
teacher added, “If only I could manage to hear one.” 


Programme: 


1, 


Ww 


One teacher suggested that programmes might include descriptions 
of France or French Canada, with incidents to show the value of 
a knowledge of French to Canadians. 


. There were many pleas for a vocabulary familiar to the students, 


and material on the.course of study. Pupils enjoy dramatization— 
Les Morts-CRoisks was suggested. 


. One teacher suggested a short piece of dictation. 
. Others suggested programmes on everyday life, especially for 


Grades IX and X; records based on the Course of Study to be 
used in all the classes as the records already available are very 
useful; phonograph records seem to be the practical solution. 


. One suggestion was that the aim to have five programmes for 


each of the five grades—and another—that a regular weekly pro- 
gramme in the evening throughout the whole school year would 
be a splendid idea. Programmes for each of the grades could be 
presented in rotation. 


. From the smaller schools came these encouraging and appreciative 


remarks : 

“We enjoyed the programmes, and found them interesting and 
helpful.” 

“T thought the type of programme exceptionally good! The 
student participation—Bob—in the broadcast added greatly to the 
interest. Mlle Riése was readily understood and appreciated by 
the pupils, but I find it difficult, especially for junior pupils, to 
concentrate on and remain attentive to the one voice throughout. 
For this reason conversation of some kind is especially desirable.” 

On the other hand came the criticism that the voice was too 
gentle in last fall’s broadcast, with the request that the voice be 
strong, hearty and vigorous, to compel student attention. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON THE INFORMATION RE- 


1, 
a 


3. 


CEIVED FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE 
RADIO BROADCASTS IN FRENCH 

That the time of the French broadcasts be changed to a suitable 

evening hour. ( Passed.) 

That teachers of French be notified well in advance of the pro- 

grammes, and that they receive copies of the script in time to have 

the students prepared before the time of broadcast. ( Passed.) 

That phonograph records be made available for classroom use, 

if feasible. (Carried.) 
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4. That the vocabulary and the material be familiar enough to be 
understood by the pupils and be based on the Course of Study. 

( Carried.) : 

. That in the preparation of programmes the following possibilities 

be considered: 

(a) A piece of dictation. 

(b) Conversation based on everyday life, especially for Grades IX 
and X. 

(c) Dramatization from the prescribed texts. 

(d) Descriptive material in English on France and French Canada, 
with incidents to show the value of a knowledge of French to 
Canadians. ( Carried.) 

6. That the Department’s broadcasts in French be extended to regular 
weekly programmes in the evening throughout the whole school 
year as soon as the student audience warrants such expansion. 
(Carried. ) 

7. That our Association express to the Department our sincere appre- 
ciation of the excellent work already done in the field of school 
broadcasts in French, and assure them of our co-operation as an 
Association and as individuals in stimulating student interest and 
in expanding student audience. ( Carried.) 


~ —JuLIE GaRLANnD, Guelph C.1. 


ws 


The following resolution has also been sent on to the Department of 
Education : 

“Resolved that the Department of Education be requested to advise 
local principals that German should be begun in Grade X instead of in 
Grade XI, considering that the Department of Science of the University 
of Toronto still considers German necessary for graduation in the Honour 
Science Course.” 

A NEW ERA OF CO-OPERATION 

Dr. Jeanneret’s Committee on Oral Examinations, working in close 
co-operation with the Department, is preparing a report on ways and 
means of testing the aural comprehension and the oral achievement of 
our graduating students (Grade XIII). A questionnaire, inviting your 
suggestions, will appear in the Fall number of the Review. ; 

The Department of Education has also invited Mr. Corbett’s Curricu- 
lum Committee to submit a report on the proposed Minimum Course of 
Study for Grades IX-XIII. During the summer months, the members 
of this committee will make a preliminary study of available textbooks 
in an effort to determine the basic requirements for each of the five 
grades. Your advice and suggestions will be very much appreciated. 

The following committees will also be serving the Association during 
the current year. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Miss Fallona, Beal Technical School, London. 

PROGRAMME.—Mr. Robert DeMille, North Toronto C.I., Toronto. 
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RESOLUTIONS.—Mr. John Dodd, Central Technical School, Toronto. 
The chairmen of the above committees will welcome your ideas and 


suggestions. Let us make the school year. 1950-51 a year of unprece- 
dented co-operation and progress. 


REVIEW SENTENCES FOR SEPTEMBER 
GRADE XIII 


1. The pupils became annoyed when they remembered the sentences which 


2. 


3. 


wm 


“I 


9. 


10. 


wn 


“~~ A 


GO 


10, 


they had not yet finished. 

After recovering from his fright, he began to be ashamed of every- 
thing that had happened. 

I shook hands with Mr. Leblanc, a member of the Government in the 
city of Ottawa, which, you know, is in Canada. 


. With her basket on her arm, she returned from th estore where she 


had bought herself meat at fifty cents a pound. 


. Which of the girls is your sister? The one with the pretty little 


turned-up nose. 


. Did you know that if you played football, you would be rewarded for 


your intelligence ? 


. On the first of January he decided to ask his father for more money, 


but the latter told him it would be better to earn it. 
1 don’t want you to tell them that this sentence is more difficult than 
the last. 
Although we have done this exercise very carefully, we have made 
many mistakes in it. 
Unless I am mistaken, I believe that you have found all the difficulties 
in this book. You didn’t miss one. 

SUGGESTED TRANSLATION 

Grave XIII 


. Les éléves se sont fachés quand ils se sont souvenus des phrases qu’ils 


n’avaient pas encore finies. 


. Apres s’étre remis de sa peur, il a commencé a avoir honte de tout ce 


qui s’était passé. 


. J'ai serré la main & M. Leblanc, membre du gouvernement dans la 


ville d’Ottawa, laquelle vous savez, est au Canada. 


. Son panier au bras, elle est revenue du magasin ow elle s’était acheté 


de la viande a cinquante cents la livre. 


. Laquelle des jeunes filles est votre soeur? Celle au joli petit nez 


retroussé. 


. Saviez-vous que si vous jouiez au football, on vous récompanserait 


de votre intelligence? 


. Le premier janvier il a décidé de demander plus d’argent a son pére, 


mais celui-ci lui a dit qu’il vaudrait mieux le gagner. 


. Je ne veux pas que vous leur disiez que cette phrase est plus difficile 


que la derniére. 


. Bien que nous ayons fait trés soigneusement cet exercice, nous y avons 


fait beaucoup de fautes. ce 
Si je ne me trompe, je crois que vous avez trouvé toutes les diffi- 
cultés dans ce livre. Vous n’en avez pas manque une. 

K. M. Hurcuison, Oshawa C. & V.1. 
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18TH ANNUAL SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July llth - August 19th, 1950 


Courses in 


ORAL FRENCH 


Art including professional class, Piano and Choral Music, 
Singing, Drama, Ballet, Short Story and Playwriting, 
Radio Writing and Technique, Weaving and Design, 
Leathercraft, and Photography. 


For calendar write: 
Director, Extension Department, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alta. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Journal of Modern Studies 


Edited by LESLIE WILSON 


Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 
intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 


Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending 
its aes, = as —_ as production difficulties can be overcome. Its 
aim will ek over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus oe of linguistic ped: age gy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, undez 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the 
Cinema, Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic Re- 
habilitation, Political Tendencies, etc. 

Modern Languages at present sopeens three times a year, in 
April, peptone and December. scription, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern Languages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. Secretary, Modern Lan apres Association, 
23, Southampton Place, London, 7.C. 1, Englan 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by Maryjorte Fucter 


Les Elus Que Vout Etes. By Clement Lockquell, Laval University. 197 
pages. Editions Variétés, Montréal, 1949. 


Professor Lockquell’s book might well be called “un roman scolaire,” 
since like Daudet’s Petit Chose, it deals with life in a French school, in 
this case a Canadian French college, ostensibly in the suburbs of Quebec 
City. Like le Petit Chose, our French-Canadian blanc-bec has set out 
to win his spurs as an instructor. But here the analogy ends. Our novice 
is Brother Bernard, a candidate for membership (contrary to the wishes 
of his mother, who has worldly ambitions for her son) in the religious 
order of the Brothers of the Faith (les fréres de saint Jean-Baptiste de 
la Salle?) who are sworn to a cloistered existence of self-negation, humility, 
and service without remuneration in the cause of Secondary education. 
Assigned to the Collége de Champlain, where he had been a pupil not many 
years before, Brother Bernard is quite naturally filled with trepidations— 
What will his former masters think of him as a colleague? How will he 
get along with the students entrusted to his care? His apprehensions in- 
crease when, through an error of his own, he spends his first night in the 
untidy room recently vacated by an unsatisfactory night-watchman. 

At chapel-the next morning, he catches his first glimpse of the mas- 
ters he had not known as a pupil and tries to complete his estimate of them 
at dinner. When the students return to college in September, Brother 
Bernard enthusiastically assumes the responsibilities assigned to him by the 
director. A day spent on the shores of Lake St. George, in the company 
of his colleagues, reveals them as very human individuals with their own 
peculiar predilections and ambitions. Twenty years later he was to have 
vivid recollections of his first class, his premiére fournée, as he calls them. 
What a motley crowd they were !—“Clientéle bigarrée! Des pensionnaires 
et des internes, des éléves payants et des boursiers, des enfants gatés et des 
nécessiteux, des fils de fonctionnaires et des enfants de commis de magasin, 
un raté du cours classique et des mobs qui enrageaient de ne pouvoir fré- 
quenter le High-School . . . Enfin toute une faune que j’étudiais et dressais 
avec respect.” That first year he was so ostentatiously conscientious in 
the fulfillment of his duties, that some of his colleagues came to regard 
him as a snob. His complacency received a rude shock when the “chapitre 
des voeux” deferred his admission to full membership in the order. He 
was accused of being “plus enclin a la littérature, qu’a la vie spirituelle, 
plus disposé 4 la critique qu’A l’obéissance.” In short, his “self” had 
not yet completely merged with the life of the community. 

The disillusioned candidate is ready to go back to college and re- 
sume the legal studies approved by his mother and sponsored by his uncle 
Alfred. Brother John arrives at the psychological moment to admonish 
him for his lack of humility and to remind him that he is one of the Elect, 
thus succeeding in dissuading him from his purpose. Brother Bernard 
thereupon fulfills his vows and settles back resignedly into the life of 
the religious community. Without setting foot outside the college, he 
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learns to know his fellowman through his daily contacts with his pupils 
and his occasional interviews with dissatisfied parents. His duties were 
often arduous. “L’age ingrat me laissait, certains jours, jusqu’a la 
défaillance,” he confesses. Successful experience won him a respected 
place in the councils of the faculty, where he advocated a more humane 
and democratic approach to college discipline. As a member of the re- 
ligious order, Brother Bernard finally learned that complete resignation 
could bring contentment. As a teacher, he learned to know the gratitude 
of the pupils to whom he had succeeded in imparting a confidence in virtue 
and a respect for spiritual values. 

You will enjoy reading Prof. Lockquell’s sympathetic and realistic 
exposé of life in a scholastic community. Les Elus Que Vous Etes has 
opened a completely new field for the novelist. Prof. Lockquell may thus 
take his place alongside Mlle Gabrielle Roy, Roger Lemelin, and Pierre 
Baillargeon as a pioneer in the emancipation of French-Canadian litera- 
ture from the straitening bonds of “le terroir.” 

G. A. KLINcK. 


How People Talk. By Miriam Chapin, with decorations by Robert 
LaPalme. The John Day Company, New York. Longmans Green 
& Co., Toronto. 155 pages: 2 language maps. 


How People Talk is both a baffling and provocative book: it tells so 
little and suggests so much. Its purpose is to “give a glimpse of the in- 
finite variety of human speech and a swift glance at its origins and essen- 
tial connection with human needs. An immense amount of scholarship 
has gone into the making of the book, but the vivid and arresting effects 
have been secured by selection and emphasis. Some idea of its scope may 
be gained from the fact that reference is made to 111 languages from 
Aino to Zulu, from the primitive tongues of the Australian aborigines to 
the highly civilized precision of Parisian French. 

To reduce these chaotic bulges of languages to anything like cosmic 
order and system must have been a staggering task, but the author does 
succeed in imposing a plan on her work. She deals with languages in 
geographical patches as far as possible, beginning with those of Australia 
and ending with modifications of the Aryan tongue—French, German, and 
English. In between are sharply interesting chapters; on Chinese with 
its “frozen metaphors”; on Japanese, “in its upper reaches a perfect 
screen for thought”; on the Semitic languages, and those used by the 
Aberisdians—to mention only a few. The final chapter of How People 
Talk deals with a much-discussed topic, “Languages for One World” ; the 
author concludes that such a language must be a product of growth, and 
points out that the first faint traces of such an international speech are 
to be seen in the ubiquitous “O.K.”! 

The author’s style is witty and pungent, lively and racy, while Robert 
l_aPalme’s decorations add a touch of exuberance. In a brief statement, 
Mrs. Chain can sum up the essence of a language; “If we chose our speech 
for beauty or logic, or even scientific value, we should all speak Greek.” 
“Greek sparkles.” It is true that we wince a little at her reference to 
“the rather doughy consistency of Canadian life,” and she strikes home 
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sharply with this shaft, “If Canada were really bilingual it could reach 
unity.” 
To anyone who is interested in languages, How People Talk offers 
stimulating fare; its salt and spice are sharp on the tongue. 
Betty BEAtey. 


Lectures Choisies Pour Les Commengants. By David Steinhauer, Head 
of the Moderns Department at Oakwood Collegiate, Toronto. 


Illustrations by H. J. Ariss. 111 pages. Price 75 cents. Macmillan, 
1950. 


Mr. Steinhauer’s Lectures Choisies Pour Les Commencants provides 
about 50 pages of excellent simplified reading material for intensive study 
in Grade X (second year) French. The well-chosen selections, which 
include simple anecdotes, easy poems, folk songs, and folk tales, as well 
as three short stories by famous French authors, have been cleverly 
“stepped down” to the achievement level of second-year students. Both 
teacher and pupils will enjoy reading and re-reading these delightful 
samples of good French literature, the original spice and savour of which 
have been carefully retained. Instructive fables, such as Le Cheval et 
V Arabe, Le Loup et le Chien, amusing little stories, like Une Valise qui a 
faim, Le Moulin de Jock Howieson and La Patte de Dindon; the simplified 
versions of Boum-Boum, Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame and La Chévre de 
M. Séguin, cannot fail to whet the student’s appetite for the more ad- 
vanced reading of the upper forms. In addition to the above selections, 
popular folk songs, with notes, and simple little poems by Montenaeken, 
Hugo, Verlaine, and Eugéne de Lonlay, have been chosen with masterly 
discrimination and a sympathetic appreciation for the interests and 
capabilities of junior adolescents. 

Each story is provided with a marginal list of the verbs employed and 
a terminal (French-English) list of the idioms. The carefully-worded 
questions at the foot of each page—where they ought to be, other pub- 
lishers please note !—furnish a splendid day by day analysis for the busy 
teacher, and the additional direct method and translation exercises at the 
back of the book provide further material for word study and a review of 
elementary French grammar. The complete French-English vocabulary 
includes the principal parts of the irregular verbs and the basic idioms used 
in the selections. 

It is a pleasure to introduce Mr. Steinhauer’s practical, interesting, 
and completely up-to-the-minute French reader to our subscribers. We 
have no hesitation in recommending Lectures Choisies as an eminently 
suitable intensive reading text for second-year students of French. 

G, A. KLINcK. 


Words With the Yewberrys. By P. E. Charvet and L. C. Harmer. 79 
pages. Probable price 55 cents. Harrap Modern Language Series. 
Toronto, Clark Irwin, 1949. 


This book consists of fourteen prose passages for translation into 
I’rench, based on events in the life of the Yewberry family. Each topic 
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is preceded by a long list of useful vocabulary required for the passage 
concerned. Idiomatic constructions are explained in notes or in the general 
vocabulary at the back of the hook. The language used has the advantage 
of being idiomatic and modern, although with a distinctly English flavour. 
Most students would feel that they were learning something that they could 
actually use with expressions such as: “It serves you right. I bet you 
enjoyed that. That’s just like a girl. It’s as simple as pie..” But words 
such as: “scrum, lift (for elevator), French prep, frock, doing an impo- 
sition” would be better changed to Canadian equivalents for our use here. 
Some of the passages are amusing, as when Mrs. Yewberry learns to 
drive a car with her husband as teacher, or when he takes her to a rugby 
match and tries to explain the game to her. 

The authors assume that the pupil is familiar with the grammar needed 
and concentrate their efforts on building up a practical vocabulary (about 
1,500 words). For that purpose the book should be useful to senior pupils. 


f M. F. 





\/ Vive Le Francais. By W. W. Timms. Illustrated by A. C. Eccott. 126 pp. 


Price $1.40. Harrap’s Modern Language Series. Clarke Irwin, 
Toronto, 1949. 


Here is an excellent book for French conversation. By means of 
well graded lessons, the pupils learn enough basic questions and answers 
to carry on conversations with one another, describe pictures, and relate 
short stories. The secret of success lies in frequent repetition of questions, 
adding slight variations with each lesson. They start with “Qu’est-ce que 
c’est” of course, and proceed to others beginning “A qui,” “Ow est,” “En 
quoi,” etc. From there, the pupils receive orders in French and per- 
form a series of actions while describing what they are doing. After 
lessons in analysis, they expand short sentences by adding modifiers to as 
many words as possible. Most questions are repeated with different tenses 
and persons. There are sections of the book dealing with trades and pro- 
fessions, times and seasons. The pages devoted to weights and measures 
have charts comparing English and French lengths, areas, capacities, 
weights, temperatures, and even shoe sizes. For relaxation there are 
games and tongue twisters. 

The second half of the book is made up of three parts. First, a series 
of delightful drawings of French scenes with vocabulary and questions to 
enable the pupil to describe what he sees and to write a composition. 
Secondly, some anecdotes which are really amusing, and finally a type of 
comic strip telling a story, again accompanied by vocabulary and questions. 

The author suggests that pupils between the ages of eleven and six- 
teen would benefit most by this method, but that its use be restricted to 
fifteen or twenty minutes of the regular lesson. After that, the constant 
repetition would result in fatigue and defeat the book’s purpose of instill- 
ing into the pupils a liking for the French language. Linguaphone records 
have been prepared to accompany some of the lessons. Vive le Frangais 
looks as though it would work well with junior classes. It would be worth 
trying. 

M. F. 
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Modern Constructive French, Part I. By Frank A. Hedgcock. Price $1.25. 
Notes For Teachers. By Frank A. Hedgcock. Price 35 cents. Univer- 
sity of London Press. Toronto, Clarke Irwin. 1949. 


To teachers who have spent the last few years endeavouring to impart 
a knowledge of French by the Direct Method, using English only when 
French is impossible, and encouraging pupils to deduce new rules from 
numerous examples, to those teachers this book will come as somewhat of 
a shock. Dr. Hedgecock, whose name is well known to language teachers 
because of numerous works already published, has brought out this gram- 
mar, the first of three volumes, based on the premise that the Direct 
Method is not likely to achieve the best results until the pupil is well ad- 
vanced in his studies. The procedure he advocates for the early lessons 
would certainly relieve us of considerable effort in planning a suitable pre- 
sentation of new work. He suggests that the pupils be told to read the 
lesson for themselves, looking up any words they don’t know, and, when 
they understand it completely, to fold their arms until the others have 
finished. The teacher merely waits until they are through, asks questions, 
and sees to it that the work is learned by heart. It is the Author’s opinion 
that the student should find out how to teach himself and to become self- 
reliant. The task of the teacher is to be “the mental stimulator of the col- 
lective effort” of his class. 

But whatever one may think of this method, the book contains much 
that is worthwhile. To encourage the pupils to review what they have 
learned, each group of ten lessons finishes with a summary of the grammar 
of that section and a vocabulary for those lessons, arranged alphabetically 
according to parts of speech, there being no vocabulary at the end of the 
book. The present tense alone is used in the first twenty-six lessons, but 
that includes about twenty imporant irregular verbs too. The exercises 
are to be prepared at home, but written in class, and no exercise is to be 
done until the pupil knows the work well enough not to look up words. 
“Words must be learned and not borrowed when needed.” There are 
frequent exercises for translation from French to English, questions to 
answer, and completion sentences, but very little translation from English 
to French. There are a few exercises containing mistakes for the pupils 
to find and correct, and one of these, in which the student is to correct ad- 
jectives in sentences of this type: “Marie est une joli petit fille” seems, to 
this reviewer, the way to impress incorrect forms indelibly on the student’s 
memory. 

The reading selections, ‘Les Aventures de Toto,” are most amusing 
and delightfully illustrated by cartoons from an English newspaper. The 
French is far more idiomatic and alive than is usually the case in junior 
texts, and difficulties are explained for the most part in French. Chapters 
of “Les Exploits de Renard” and a dramatized version of “Les Trois 
Souhaits” complete the book. Excellent advice on how to read French 
stories by using one’s common sense precedes the reading passages. 

In his Notes For Teachers, the Author explains the principles on 
which his course is based. “Let the learner do his own learning. Do not 
talk too much yourself—let them do the work.” 


M. F. 
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Introduction to German. By Harry Steinhauer, University of Manitoba, 
and William Sundermeyer, Gettysburg College, both of the Middle- 
bury School of German. The Macmillan Co., 1950. Price $1.90. 

To one who has attended the Middlebury Summer School of German, 
the information that both of these authors are members of that staff is an 
immediate recommendation to the book. 

However, the book has two serious disadvantages. Firstly, all gram- 
matical terms, all grammatical explanations, and all instructions for exer- 
cises are in English, not one word in German, which is surely contrary 
to the desirable direct or semi-direct method. This is all the more as- 
tonishing to one who has observed Professor Steinhauer’s German gram- 
mar classes at Middlebury, during which'not a word of English was ever 
used. 

Secondly, the book is divided into three sections, when one would be 
preferable in which each topic would be treated thorouhgly once, instead of 
cropping up in varying amounts three different times. 

The Vorstufe, 18 pages, contains 20 lessons, including the present, 
future, past, and perfect tenses of verbs and the passive voice. Each 
grammar topic is well exemplified by questions and answers and has voca- 
bulary lists in German only and oral exercises. 

The Essential Grammar, 66 pages, contains 20 lessons preceded by an 
excellent chapter on German pronunciation with examples of every German 
sound in the symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet. This topic 
is most thoroughly dealt with. 

Part Three, the Reference Grammar, 60 pages, is excellent in its 
abundance of information, and would be a very useful reference book for 
any teacher of German. In addition to the usual grammatical divisions, 
it contains an informative list of German homonyms with their varied 
English meanings, a helpful list of adjectives and verbs used idiomatically 
with certain prepositions, including the case governed by each, an ex- 
haustive list of words formed with prefixes and suffixes with the signifi- 
cance of each, and excellent examples of the idiomatic uses of the ad- 
verbs da, doch, einmal, erst, hin and her, ja, noch, schon, sehr, iiberhaupft, 
and wohl. 


M. H. S. 


Erich und Maria. By Margaret Frohlich. Illustrated by Isabel Veevers. 
Price 70 cents. 51 pages. George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. (Clarke, 
Irwin & company), 1948. 

The author of this book suggests that it be used for beginners in Ger- 
man, as it has been built upon the four noun cases, the four main verb 
tenses, and some 650 words. There are two parts to the book, with a 
set of six simple German questions for each of the thirty-two topics at 
the end. ° 

Part I consists of nine short, simple topics, such as Das Haus, Der 
Garten, Die Familie. We are introduced to the Fisher family, a mother, a 
twelve-year old son, and a five-year old daughter, As the characters are 
youthful and the topics are written in very elementary fashion, this could 
best be read in a beginners’ class towards the end of the year. 
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Part II brings two English cousins, Erich and Maria, to spend three 
months at the Fischer home, where they have the usual “misunderstand- 
ings” and learn a great deal about German life, food, and gradually adapt 
themselves to the new ways. There are twenty-two topics, longer than 
those of the first part, and the language is more difficult. The incidents 
however, are rather artificial, so that a good junior class would probably 
get more enjoyment out of the topics than a higher grade. 


M. M. F. S. 


Aufenthalt in Deutschland. Published by Clarke-Irwin Co. Ltd., in two 
volumes, price $1.10 per vol. 


This handy little book was first published in England in 1949, and 
has much to commend it. Its vocabulary is both logical and interesting, 
and the style and content are modern. In the preface, the author, Walter F. 
Anderson, states that his “aim has been to retain the grammatical thor- 
oughness of the older type of text-book and at the same time to employ 
many of the livelier methods now adopted in language teaching.” 


Each lesson begins with a reading selection, then comes the vocabulary, 
the grammatical explanation, and then Aufgaben. These latter consist of 
questions on the story, various types of completion exercises, suggestions 
for free composition, an exercise composed of sentences to be translated 
into German, and in the later lessons, a paragraph for translation. The 
grammar content of each of the thirty lessons of Volume I is limited to 
one or two points which can be easily grasped and thoroughly drilled. 
Volume I does not deal with such points as compound tenses of modals, 
passive voice, or the subjunctive. These are left for Volume II. The 
eighteen lessons of the second volume make up a good year’s work. Ac- 
cording to the author, the two volumes would provide a course for three 
vears or even longer. The text is a grammar only; it is assumed that there 
will be a separate reading text. 


Aufenthalt in Deutschland is a sprightly little book, well bound, with 
print that is especially clear. The lack of an English-German vocabulary 
in Volume I is an unfortunate omission, 


M. R. S.. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE RYERSON PRESS 


Dear Mr. Klinck: 


I have read the latest issue of A/odern Language Review and liked it 
the best of any of these you have issued. 1 think the leading article, “The 
Universal Goethe,” by Barker Fairley, was worth the price of the year’s 
subscription. I am glad to see how this magazine has progressed. 


Cordially yours, 


Lorne Pierce Editor. 
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PAS SI MAUVAISE, CETTE IDEE! 


Du temps qu’Al Smith était gouverneur de l’Etat de New York, les 
habitants de deux localités situées de part et d’autre d’un petit lac de la 
région se plaignaient de ce que la route faisait beaucoup de poussiére. 
Malheureusement la situation du budget ne permettait de paver la route 
que sur une seule rive. Al Smith fut alors invité a aller passer une 
journée dans chacun des deux villages. Dans le premier, un grand diner 
fut servi en son honneur; il passa une soirée charmante. De I’autre coté 
du lac on commengait méme a étre pessimiste. 

Le lendemain, Al se rendit dans le deuxiéme village, ot on lui offrit 
également un grand diner.... qu’on avait pris soin de faire servir dehors, 
a l’ombre d’un grand arbre, prés de [a route. Comme par hasard le 
trafic était incessant ce jour-la. Tout le monde avait a aller chercher 
quelque chose a la ville voisine et au moment de rentrer, chacun se sou- 
venait qu’il avait oublié de prendre ce qu’il était allé chercher. “Toute la 
soirée un nuage continu de poussiére se déversa dans les assiettes et, avant 
la fin du repas, tout le monde (y compris Al Smith), avait mangé plus 
que sa part de poussiére. Je vous laisse deviner qui obtint la route pavée! 

—Sélection du “Reader's Digest.” 


EACH ONE REACH ONE 
If each subscriber obtains one new subscription during the swmmer 
our circulation will have doubled by the fall. Ask your friends to sub- 
scribe to the Review. 
—THeE Epiror. 
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